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and a common bond of loyalty knit them together in a way
which it was impossible to secure in distant parts of India, where
the conquered population differed essentially from the army of
occupation, and too often the army of occupation consisted of
mercenaries who had no bond of union with their commanding
officers, or with the representatives of the central power. It is
therefore not to be wondered at, that Shivaji's institutions, as
described above, were not found elastic enough to be suitable
for all parts of India. The connection of the hill-forts with the
plains commanded by them for instance, was a feature so entirely
local that it could not be accepted as a practical basis of govern-
ment in the plains of Gujarat or Malwa or in the Eastern Dis-
tricts of Maharashtra itself. For a similar reason, the strict system
of direct revenue management and the total supercession of
farmers and Zamindars was also not equally suited for distant
provinces where the traditions of government had been all along
opposed to such direct collection. While therefore allowance may
be made for these and other considerations, there can be no doubt
that, in other respects, the departure from Shivaji's system was a
distinctly retrograde step, for which no similar excuse can be
pleaded, except that the men who came after did not realize the
wisdom of his plans, and yielded to the temptation of present
convenience, only to find that they had thereby lowered the orga-
mized union he had established into an unorganised mass held
together by the very loosest ties, and threatening dissolution at
the first great crisis in its history.
The system of Government by a Council of eight Ministers,
for instance, was retained in the early years of Shahu's reign, but
gradually fell into disuse when the Peshwa's power increased so
as to overshadow the other Ministers, and it actually ceased to
exist when the Peshwas made Poona their capital. The Pant
A maty a and Pant Sachiv, the most powerful civil functionaries
next to the Peshwa, occupy no place in the Maratha history after
Shahu's death, and sank into the position of mere Jahagirdars.
The Peshwas did not venture or care to set up any substitute in
their place, and presumed to manage all affairs on their own
responsibility. They were their own generals, and their own
finance ministers, and foreign ministers also. No wonder that the
personal system of rule thus established had not the stability which
it would have derived, if Shivaji's institutions had been faithfully
respected by his successors.
The system of filling up high offices as though they were
hereditary vatanas was another retrograde departure from the
instructions laid down by Shivaji, and systematically carried out